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to Russia, but I did it with a distinct grudge and thought him as
stupid and irritating as my mother had been when she used to
insist on my going some trifling errand for her when all my schoolboy
pals were waiting for me with an important football match to play.
"When ?" I asked. I wanted it over and done with.
He said I must go on board the ship that night. There were
German submarines lying about somewhere outside the port and
we had to wait word from the Admiralty that the coast was clear.
The ship had to be ready to sail at any moment, so I must be on
board. I packed my kit and mooned about in a cold rage on board
the Odessa in Hull harbour for the next fourteen days.
I wasn't a bit flattered at being chosen by the Consul for his
mission. I had no expectations that I would meet with any adven-
tures on the trip or in Russia. It was not for my muscles that I had
been selected or my daring or for anything that befits a young
man. I had been picked out simply because I spoke Russian and
knew Russia, and any old moujik would have done equally well.
I kicked my way sullenly round the ship, talked war with the captain
(a burly fellow with the face of a sea-lion whose whiskers had been
shaved off), engines with the engineer, and football with the steward,
and all jn a mood of black despair. Each day I told myself that if
we had not sailed by the next morning I would slip ashore and
write a letter to the Consul telling him to find someone else, someone
who did not mind running stupid errands for his mother while ,
his friends were getting ready to play football on the Marne. But
each evening the captain came from visiting the local Admiralty
authorities with a promise that by next day at noon we should
certainly have sailed, and each evening I was prevailed upon to
wait. So I went on waiting and cursing. Then on the thirteenth
day Madame M------* came aboard, and next night we sailed.
There was no connection between her coming and our going.
But I must admit it was her arrival on board that kept me from
running away that thirteenth night.
She was an actress, a Russian Jewess, on her way from New
York to St. Petersburg, and in a hurry, she said, to get to Russia before
the war would be over. We all believed this war would be a matter
of weeks, at the most three months. I guessed her to be about thirty-
five. She was of medium height, had olive skin, dark hair, and
lively black eyes. When I first saw her she was wearing a flat,
pancake kind of hat and a rather unbecoming long coat, half cloak.
She was tired and irritable, and I had the misfortune to get in her
path, receiving for reward a remark which I considered quite
* Now the wife of a high, official in the Soviet service.